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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
The original ‘House of Industry’’ and its Founder. 
(Continued from page 724.) 

The same spirit which induced Ann Par- 
rish thus to admonish her co-laborers, breathes 
through the following letter to an endeared 
friend: “ I have seen ——, I think she claims 
our sympathy and immediate attention, and I 
shall be willing to go with thee to make en- 
quiry about her, either this evening or early 
to-morrow morning. Should we learn that 
she has strayed from the path of rectitude, 
still she is entitled to our compassion. Al- 
though we must abhor sin in every shape, 
yet does she not bear the image of Him who 
offered His precious life asa ransom ;—and 
shall erring mortals cast off a fallen sister 
when He, who was perfect purity, condemned 
not the polluted creature, whom the sanguin- 
ary laws of her country doomed toa cruel 
death? Ah, my dear, how humbling is our 
present employment! How can we be ex- 
alted when such cases are almost daily pre- 
sented to our view? And what cause we 
have for thankfulness that we have been pre- 
served from such sufferings.” 

On the 23d of the Eleventh month, 1795, 
the “Sisters” again assembled, and received 
an acceptable visit from John Marsillac, 
Charles Marshall and Mary Gray. The 
clerk made the following minute :—* This 
friendly attention, with the excellent advice 
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and caution given, was truly grateful to our 
little circle, who often feel their weakness, 
and the impossibility of unassisted nature to 
move aright in a work so weighty. The field 
of labor opening to their view, is much larger 
than they had any prospect of, and the af- 
flicting scenes they have been witnesses of 
are deeply humbling. Yet if the Great 
Master condescends to accept their little of- 
ferings, to lead them in the way of duty, and 
enable them to perform the tasks assigned 
them—’tis all they ask.” The committee ap- 
pointed to visit the afflicted made their re- 
port, a portion of which is here transcribed : 
“Some attentions paid to Mary Berry and 
Eleanor Broomwell (mother and daughter), 
who were ill and extremely wretched. Both 
deceased in a few days. ‘Took from the 
arms of the latter, a few hours before her 
departure, her suffering infant, and placed it 
out to nurse for one week. It is expected the 
overseers of the poor will then take charge of 
the little innocent. This scene has been more 
trying than any which has yet presented it- 
self; but it is hoped such sights will teach us 
to number our blessings, and raise in our 
minds the sentiment of gratitude to Him, 
who has preserved us from falling into gross 
errors.” At a meeting held on the 7th of 
Twelfth month following, Wm. Savery and 
Patience Marshall, Sr., were present, and the 
minutes describe the counsel of the former 
as “highly acceptable.” It was then and 
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there resolved, that there should be drawn 
from the funds of the Society one hundred 
dollars, to be used for the purchase of wood, 
one-half of which was to be stored in the 
tan-yard of Wm. Savery, in the Northern Lib- 
erties, and the balance in the shipyard of 
Thomas Penrose, in the southern district. 
The wood was to be delivered by the above 
mentioned Friends, to such applicants as 
should produce orders therefor signed by 
any two of the sisters. Isaac Parrish and 
John Biddle were solicited to purchase the 
wood and have it stored. 

This, it is probable, was the first time that 
fuel was distributed to the poor of our city, 
through an organized channel. 

The Society now adopted the plan of fur- 
nishing work to the poor at their own homes, 
and on the fourth of First month, 1796, it 
was agreed “to purchase a quantity of flax 
and employ such women in spinning as are 
capable of laborious business.” It was under- 
stood, however, that the feeble and sick were 
to be ministered to, as heretofore. 

‘On the 17th of First month, Dr. George 
Pfeiffer offered his services as physician to 
the association. An answer was sent him, 
“ gratefully accepting” his proffered aid. On 
the 25th of the same month, occurs the fel- 
lowing minute: “Handed three yards of 
muslin to Sarah Haviland, for a winding 
sheet for her husband, who died a few days 
past. A striking instance of the vicissitudes 
of life. Educated with a prospect of prefer- 
ment, in the clerical line, yet far away from 
his family and his native land, he closed a 
long life, in a small kitchen, destitute of the 
comforts requisite in his situation.” Another 
minute records, that Elizabeth Foulke at- 
tended at the bed-side of a sick young 
woman, in the care of the visiting committee, 
and petitioned for her admission into those 
blessed mansions, none of whose inhabitants 
can say they are sick.” Gratitude was ex- 
pressed by the dying girl, and another visit 
solicited. 

On the 28th of the Third Month, 1796, 
was the last meeting of the season. The con- 
cluding minute is as follows: “ The Friendly 
Circle thankfully acknowledge the gracious 
condescension of an Almighty Father, who 
has enabled them to encounter successfully 
difficulties and discouragements; who has 
united them as a band of sisters, and crowned 
their labors with peace. To Him they offer 
all their little sacrifices, and to Him they as- 
cribe all praise. Thus, under a grateful 
sense of favors received, they close the busi- 
ness of the past season, and appoint for the 
ensuing one, six of their company to take 
charge of the sick and the aged. Resting in 
the hope that should the impression of duty 





remain on their minds at the opening of ap 
other winter, the means will be provided, and 
they again be enabled to embark in the same 
arduous undertaking, they conclude. Catha. 
rine W. Morris, Mary Wheeler and Any 
Parrish are appointed to attend to the sick; 
Elizabeth Howell, Hannah Hopkins and 
Sarah Parrish to attend to the aged: to 
continue to visit them, and to furnish them 
with such supplies as they have been accus 
tomed to receive from the association.” 

From the organization of the society until 
this time (a period of nearly five months), 
upwards of seven hundred visits to the 
and distressed of our city had been made by 
these sisters of charity. During the summer 
season, they met at intervals of one month, 
but under date of Twelfth mo. 3d, 1796, they 
resumed their weekly meetings. 

It was during this season that Ann Par 

rish, under a feeling of discouragement, 
writes to one of her faithful correspondents 
as follows: “If I can do notbing for the 
cause, what would I not undergo rather than 
do anything against it. But I desire to have 
no will of my own; to leave all to Him 
whose power is above every power. Whata 
host of opposition, in the form of the spirit 
of this world and of unsubjected self, appear 
to me to be raised against the pure truth, 
even among those from whom I had looked 
for better things. Yet it may have a ten 
dency to draw my mind and fix my affections 
on the unerring Guide. With this what could 
be desir:d more? Without it, where shall] 
fly for consolation? How earnestly dol 
desire that those who are immediately under 
the care of this best, this dearest of Friends, 
may not be enslaved by fear :—for I am 
almost fixed in an unshaken belief, that if 
they stand their ground, and in due season 
owe on the whole armor of light, even the 
ittle Davids may become as leaders of ne 
tions, and a small band put the mightiest of 
the earth to flight. But oh! the stability, 
the consistent walking in so high a profe 
sion, the firm faith, the unshaken confidence, 
the true charity, the compassionate regard 
for all who bear the stamp of divinity.” ... 
I do not believe I have given satisfaction to 
all in the office I hold among you. I have 
often been on the point of resigning it, but 
am so entangled in the work, I know not how 
to set about it. Too few, I fear, are sensible 
of the difficulties I labor under. I feel in 
myself an almost unconquerable diffidence, 
at times entirely so. To conduct matters a8 
I have been advised, I cannot see the proprie- 
ty of. At least I might hurt the feelings of 
some, and thus destroy the unity.” 

That discouragements should sometimes 
arise in the mind of Ann Parrish, was to be 
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expected from one of her temperament. Her 
too susceptible nature could not fail to oscil- 
late betwen the extremes of exquisite enjoy- 
ment and occasional despondency. Burns 
beautifully expresses the same sentiment 
when he says: 
‘* Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasures 
Thrill with deepest notes of woe.” 

Although she had doubts as to her efficien- 
ey as clerk, her co laborers were unwilling 
she should resign the position, and she ac- 
cordingly continued to serve the Society in 
that capacity. The winter of 1796-7 was 
one of unusual activity among the Sisters. 





_ The demands made upon them were in many 


instances urgent, but they were speedily met. 
The work seems now to have been more thor- 
oughly systematized. The city was apportioned 
into districts,known as the Northern, Southern, 
and Middle, and committees were appointed 
to visit the poor in each. But few cases are 
mentioned this year which would be of inter- 
est to the reader. One circumstance, how- 
ever, may be stated. The minutes record 
that some assistance was received by Anna 
Delemva, a black woman, who “is a woman 
of education, called by some the Black Doc- 
tor. She professes bone setting, bleeding, 
tooth-drawing, and curing wounds. She is 
one of Jemima Wilkinson’s followers, and 
was taken prisoner by the Indians with sev- 
eral of her companions, on their own premises, 
and by the assistance of some of her friends, 
made her escape and arrived here sick and 
destitute.” Twenty-four cords of wood were 
purchased this season ; and the price paid for 
spinning was fixed at twenty pence per day. 
On Christmas evening, 1796, the “ Band” 
was visited by Martha Routh, Lydia Roche, 
Hannah Fisher, Martha Haworth and Eliza- 
beth Brown. ‘The clerk records that “ the 
communication of Martha Routh was ac- 
ceptably encouraging.” On the 
Twelfth month, five of the original members 
resigned, after “offering sufficient reasons,” 
and on the same evening, ten new members 
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given ability to carry on the work through 
an inclement winter; raised up friends to 
assist in its promotion, and disposed others 
liberally to furnish the means. 
pathy felt for those whom disease has ren- 
dered unable to support themselves, or pro- 
vide for their families, has induced us to 
continue them under our care, and to afford 
some alleviation to their sufferings. The 
company of James Cresson, Elizabeth Foulke 
and Ruth Ann Rutter this evening, with 
the supplications and testimonies borne, were 
truly acceptable.” 


The sym- 


Among the papers of Ann Parrish, has 


been found a letter addressed to her from 
her cousin, S. Robinson, of New York, bear- 
ing date the 14th of Seventh month (1796 ?) 
From the extract we copy below, it would 
seem that Ann Parrish had something to do 
with the formation of a House of Industry 
in our neighboring city, but we know nothing 
about it beyond the allusion made in the 
letter, which is as follows: “ I think when I 
wrote thee last, 1 promised to give thee a 
little account of our proceeding in the for- 
mation of a similar institution to the one es- 
tablished in your city. Our first meeting, 


which was held at our house the 17th or 
Third month last, consisted, I think, of 
twenty-four or twenty-five friends, members 
of our religious Society, and we were encour- 
aged by a concurrence of sentiment expressed, 
to appoint a clerk and treasurer. Several 
Friends were appointed to draw up a set of 
rules to be produced at our next meeting, 
which was held on the 21st of the same 
month. The rules were produced and ap- 
proved of, and an appointment made to so- 
licit subscriptions. On the 27th we again 
met, and the amount subscribed was $250, 
but the subscription was not entirely gone 
through with. This was confined among 
those of our religious Society. We have not 
called upon any others. On the 18th of 
Fourth month we met again, and the sub- 
scription had increased to upwards of $200 


entered upon their duties. A poor colored | additional, which, with $10 as a donation 


man (Samuel) is frequently mentioned on 
the minutes as an object of special care. He 
was fina!ly persuaded to go to the Alms 
House, but even there he was visited almost 
daily by some of the sisters. Samuel died 
in 1797, and at his own request was buried in 
Friends’ Ground, at Fourth and Arch streets, 
“the corpse being removed from the poor- 
house to the dwelling of a Friend, and from 
there conveyed to the place of interment.” 
The last meeting of this season was held on 
the 11th of Third month, 1797. From the 
minutes we copy the following: “At the 
close of another season, we again offer the 
tribute of grateful praise to Him who hath 





from a Friend, and $32 from a society 
in this town, which calls itself ‘The So- 
ciety of Free Debate,’ and the $3 from 
each member (making $75), composes our 
fund. This, though much less than we had 
hoped for, encourages us to proceed. At this 
meeting, several Friends solicited to become 
members, and by paying $3 entrance money, 
they were received. An appointment was 
made of six Friends to visit and relieve the 
poor. Since then we have met once in three 
weeks, have relieved three of the visitors, and 
appointed three new ones in their places. 
Our task at this season is light compared 
with what it will be in the cold weather, but 
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‘See the kind Band, whose gentle bosoms glow, 


‘They clothe the naked, feed the hungry poor, 
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we continue our meetings, and have constant- Seem the Christian Register. 
ly several poor families under our care. We THE STRONGEST WALL I8 NO WALL. 
have renewed the amount of expenditures, This is the motto of Dr. Wichen, the found. 
and have placed out our funds in a way of| er of the “ Rough House,” in Hamburg. Ag 
bringing interest, and have also appointed a| he applied it to his renowned institution, it 
committee to purchase material and cut out | has become another illustration of the power 
work, to employ those poor who are qualified | of kindness in the reformation of criminals, 
for it. . . . If thou feels no objection, I wish | In his juvenile reformatory he built no walls, 
thou would give me a little sketch of your | but established “The Family System,” and 
society for our benefit. Consider we are|the result is a demonstration. This ideg 
in our infancy, and need to be instructed.” | slowly but surely is working itself into our 
. .. (Perhaps some of our N. Y. Friends| treatment of criminals, and we welcome 
can give further information upon this inter- | every new illustration of it. Several experi. 
esting subject.) ments, on the Family System, have been tried 

The following lines show the estimation in| in the United States. At the recent Prison 
which the “ Sisters ” were held, by an anony- | reform Congress in Cincinnati, a paper was 
mous writer, who, let us hope, but expressed | read by Mr. F. B. Ainsworth, of the Indiana 
the sentiment of this community at the time | House of Refuge, a sketch of which we find 
he wrote them. These verses were handed | in the New York Evening Post ;— 
us by a Friend, who expressed her beliefthat| “The Indiana House of Refuge adopted 
they appeared in one of the pubiic papers of | the Family System, and opened its doom 
the day, but we have not had an opportunity | for the reception of inmates in January, 
of veryifying this statement. 1868. 
“The Refuge has a farm of two hundred 
and twenty-five acres; and farm-work, gar 
dening and fruit culture are the principal 
occupations of its inmates. At present it 
has four families of boys, each of which oe 
cupies a separate house, and is ruled by an 
officer called house-father, and another named 
elder brother. Every family has its own 
playground, school-room, dormitory, and sep 
arate table in the dining-hall. Thus each is 
distinct in its most important relations and 
interests ; but all are united under one gem 
eral head and administration. Every boy, 
on entering, is informed that the length of 
time he is to remain will depend upon the 
success of his own efforts to reform. He is 
advised that such efforts will be promptl 
recognized and suitably rewarded, while his 
misdeeds will bring him trouble, and postpone 
the day of his liberation. He is at first 
placed in a class where he is under the com 
stant watch and care of an officer, whos 
duty it is to instruct him in his studies and 
at his work. ‘This officer is not a task-mae 
ter, guard, overseer or teacher alone, but all 
these combined in one. All the inmates at 
tend the school one half of each day, and are 
employed in some useful industry the other 
half. In the evening each family is assem 
bled by itself to review and record the com 
duct of every member for the day, and to 
listen to such instructions as may be imparted 
by the teacher. Each day begins and ends 
with appropriate religious exercises, conduct 
ed by one of the family officers. Thus there 
is a uniform and simultaneous development 
of the boy’s whole being—physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual. 

“There is a system of grades or classes 




















‘70 THE BENEVOLENT BAND. 
“ Blessed ar the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 


Now burn regardless from affliction’s sigh. 
*Tis these embalm the bitter cup of woe, 
And wipe the sacred tear from Sorrow’s eye. 
They trace the dreary scenes of deep distress, 
Where want and weakness pour their hidden grief, 
Then cheerful lend the hand of soft redress 
And share the heartfelt joy in this relief. 
They generous give their time, from door to door, 
While soft compassion seeks the suffering train ; 


And bring the cordial to the bed of pain. 
Kind is the work :—and still the work pursue ; 

And when the tender task of love shall cease 
The fair exampled page will bear review 

And yield the rich reward of innate peace. 
*Tis virtue’s work, beyond the vain parade 

Of rambling folly’s gay fantastic plume, 
Whose transient glare of vanity must fade 

Beneath the blasting winter of the tomb. 
But you, dear girls, despise the empty show, 

The call of duty claims your nobler powers. 
*Tis yours to smoothe the rugged path of woe, 

And light with cheering hope, affliction’s hours. 
When finished all the labors of the day 

Enjov your life in that Divine abode 
Which feels no more mutation or decay, 

And share the healing mercy you bestowed.” 

Second month 7th, 1797. 

(To becontinued.) 





“Ler them learn first,” says Paul, “to 
show piety at home.” Religion begins in the 
family. One of the holiest sanctuaries on 
earth is home. The family altar is more 
venerable than any altar in the cathedral. 
The education of the soul for eternity begins 
by the fireside. The principle of love, which 
is to be carried through the universe, is first 
unfolded in the family. 
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through which all boys must pass before 
obtaining a discharge. There is also a sys- 
tem of marks corresponding to the grades, 
and serving to determine them. The num- 
ber of grades is twelve. Only one grade can 
be obtained in a month. While a boy is 
in the first and second classes he works under 
an officer, who cares for and watches over 
him closely. When he enters the third class 
he is removed from the first family and 
placed in the best ; but before he enters this 
his fitness for it has been fully tested. If, 
nevertheless, he should prove to be unworthy 
of this promotion, he is returned to his former 
family, and required to do his first work over. 
When the boys have attained the proper 
character and habits, as shown by their 
marks and their standing, if a suitable home 
can be obtained for them, they are placed in 


* it, and when a sufficient time has elapsed for 


adequate probation, if found worthy, they are 
discharged. But if, under this test, a boy 
proves unreformed and unworthy of the con- 
fidence reposed in him, he is returned to the 
institution, and is required to go over his 
course again. 

“The buildings of the institution are sur- 
rounded by a simple picket fence, four feet 
high, aud the windows of the dormitories are 
without iron bars. Coercion is never used 
till all moral means have been exhausted. 
From the date of the opening to the 1st day 
of September, 1870, thirty-two months, two 
hundred and thirty-five boys had been admit- 
ted. Of these, seventeen have been dis- 
charged on the ground of reformation, six- 
teen from other causes, and twelve are on 
trial with farmers and mechanics. Not a 
boy has ever been whipped in the institution. 
Of the seventeen discharged as reformed, the 
greater part have been out overa year. Only 
one has been returued, and his return was at 
his own request. None of them has gotten 
into any criminal difficulty. One is now a 
‘house-father’; two are ‘elder brothers’; a 
fourth has charge of the shoe-shop; a fifth, of 
the live stuck ; a sixth, of the store rooms; 
and a seventh is employed in another capac- 
ity in the institution. No boy has yet proved 
wholly inaccessible to good influences, though 
some have been slow in making up their 
minds to do better. 

“The officers are of course selected with 
the utmost care. But under such a system 
the inmates can be punished, and the key to 
their hearts held at the same time. When 
they are returned to society, no abrupt 
change takes place in their privileges. Their 
liberty, having been recovered by degrees, 
does not, so to speak, overpower them, or 
cause them to lose their mental or moral bal- 
ance, 
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“Mr. Ainsworth relates, not in his essay» 
but in his annual report, that the first instal- 
ment of inmates for the House of Refuge con- 
sisted of ten convicts transferred from the 
State Prison, without a single geod thought, 
feeling or intention, with moral natures can- 
kered to the core, and with plans of mischief, 
and especially of escape, already concocted 
and ripe for execution. Half the desire to 
escape was taken away by the simple fact 
that they saw no wall to prevent it; and the 
other half quickly disappeared under the in- 
fluence of what they found to be less a prison 
than a Christian home. Three of the very 
worst of these youths, who had already spent 
years in prisons in several different States, 
and who, but for their transfer to the Refuge, 
would doubtless have been criminals for life, 
showed such evidences of a genuine reforma- 
tion within the first year of their connection 
with the institution that they were advanced 
to the highest positions of trust and honor to 
which inmates, remaining such, can be pro- 
moted.” 

The Evening Post, in giving the above, 
adds :—Who knows the whole force of kind- 
ness upon criminals and the ignorant? No 
one has yet fully tested it; but wherever it 
has been applied with confidence, and by 
men who have faith in Christian brotherhood, 
its results have been so wonderful as to seem 
almost miraculous. The Indiana Reform 
School is not the only prison in the country 
where this plan of dealing with perverted na- 
tures kindly, rather than by force, is in use. 
Ohio has a reform school conducted on the 
same principle, and under the government, 
besides, of a woman ; and its success has been 
even more decisive than that of the Indiana 
school, because it has been longer in exist- 
ence, 
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THE COMFORT OF SICKNESS, 


I had a long illness at the end of last year 
—not dangerous, not very painful, but com- 
pelling meas an indispensable aid to recovery, 
to keep steadfastly to my bed. Such a mis- 
chance had not befallen me for twenty-five 
years. I am habitually an early riser, spend- 
ing little time abed, and it seemed strange to 
me at first, with a strangeness not unmingled 
with self-reproach, to hear the cry of the milk- 
man from between the sheets; but this soon 
wore away, and there came over me a calm 
satisfaction with my lot—something more 
than mere patience. And now I look back 
to the time with a feeling almost of regret, as 
though I should not much deplore the neces- 
sity of spending it all over again. It is the 
absence, I am inclined to think, of the sharp 
twinges of self-reproach which causes a well 
man to think he ought possibly to be at work, 
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that makes a period of sickness the nearest | M. E. C.) is such, that it has several times 


approach to a period of rest to which he is 
ever likely to attain, until he has rid himself 
of all fleshly encumbrances. There is some- 
thing very comforting in utter helplessness. 
It is God’s will that you should for a while 
be inactive—and there’s an end of it. Satis- 
fied that all that comes from the Almighty 
disposer of all events is for the best, you re- 
sign yourself to His bidding, as a child. 

It may appear to some, and not unreason- 
ably, that this notion of mine, that for a man, 
in the full swing of business, to realize any- 
thing like an approximation to rest, he must 
be prostrated on a bed of sickness, is not un- 
like the idea of Elia’s Chinaman, that it was 
necessary to burn down a house to obtain the 
luxury of a roast pig. Perhaps it is. But 
there is nothing of which I am more assured, 
in my own mind, than that, in the midst of 
an over-active career (I speak of cerebral, not 
muscular, activities), to be laid aside by no 
will of your own, but by the ruling of One 
who better knows what is good for you, may 
be in your case, as it has been in thousands 
of other cases, the salvation both of your body 
and of your mind.— Cornhill Magazine. 

LOCAL INFORMATION. 
A CORRECTION. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I wish to correct a statement which I saw 
in the Intelligencer of 1st of Tenth month 
last, respecting Ohio Yearly Meeting, in 
which the writer observes that but one family 
remains in what was once known as Red- 
stone Quarterly Meeting. I am one of the 
oldest members living within the limits of 
that meeting, and I feel prepared to say that 
there are seven or eight entire families, and 
ten or twelve parts of families that still re- 
side within the limits of said meeting. Many 
of these feel a strong desire for the re-estab- 
lishment of a nreeting here, and I hereby ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to Friends travelling 
in the service of Truth, to pay us a visit. 

Wm. M’Grrr. 

Beallsville, Pa., 1st mo. 2d, 1871. 








INTELLIGENCE OF THE WEST. 

As Friends often write for information 
in regard to the facilities for education and 
the moral tone of the people in our Prairie 
land, it may not be unacceptable to some of 
the readers of the Intelligencer, to peruse the 
following items from the “Iowa Classic,” 
published in the city of Mt. Pleasant, as they 
present a true statement of facts. This city 
dies within twelve miles of the Prairie Grove 
Meeting, and Friends of the settlement make 
this their place of commerce. The liberality 
of the prevaling religious denomination (the 


suspended its usual First-day services, and 
permitted Ministers in our Religious Society 
to hold meetings after the order of Friends, 
Its College Faculty permitted a Friend re- 
cently to address its students. 

MOUNT PLEASANT. 

Mount Pleasant is located twenty-eight 
miles west of Burlington and 235 miles from 
Chicago, on the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad, which next summer will be 
intersected at this place by the St. Paul and 
St. Louis Railroad. The population within 
the corporation is 4600, and including the 
suburbs will number something over 5000. 
The néw City Directory contains 1300 names, 
mostly of men over twenty years. This with 
the usual ratio 4 to 44 would give between 
5000 and 6000 as the population. 

There is a larger number of good homes— 
substantial and tasteful residences—than is 
generally found in places of the size. 

Besides the University, there is a high- 
school and ladies’ seminary and one for ladies 
exclusively, and two large and substantial 
brick buildings for the public schools, em- 
ploying somewhere near twenty teachers. 
There are some fifteen church organizations, 
four of which are Methodist—including one 
colored. 

By vote of the citizens no billiard or liquor 
saloons are permitted. 

About a mile from town is located the 
State Hospital for the Insane—a superior 
stone building in the Elizabethan, style of ar- 
chitecture, costing $400,000, with a front of 
512 feet, an outside circumference of half a 
mile, one mile of halls, 425 rooms exclusive 
of basement, 1100 windows and 900 doors, 
12 miles of iron pipe for water and light, a 
railroad one-eighth of a mile for carying food 
from the central kitchen. There are accom- 
modations, besides those for officers, for at 
least 300 patients. 

Some people seem to assume that intelli- 
gence and refinement increase with the miles 
toward the rising sun. Sensible and well-in- 
formed people know that the assumption has 
no foundation in philosophy or fact. It is 
safe to affirm that in liberal learning and re- 
finement the Methodist Church in Mount 
Pleasant will compare favorably with that of 
most places in the United States. The writer 
is acquainted with no Methodist church con- 
taining as many liberally educated young 
people. In morality, we know of no town of 
the size to compare favorably with it. 

The people are deservedly noted for their 
cordial hospitality and their attachment to 
the interests of the University. One feature 
we have never met with anywhere else—a 
kindness manifested to students, in selling to 
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mes them a little lower than to other customers. dience, by temptations and besetments, from 
and The town and country are said to be very within and without? Dost thou recollect 
ciety healthy, the soil deep, rich and remarkably those early days of thy visitation? Does 
ends, fertile.” J. A.D. | memory sometimes recur to the sensible oper- 
d re- First month 6th, 1871. ations of the Divine gift in early life? What 
A fa | were then thy trials, conflicts, and the oppo- 
I pestrE to bless God for convincing me | sitions to this inward work of Divine light 
sight that there is enough in Himself to satisfy the | and life? If it is not unpleasant to thee to 
from soul ; that He can by His presence, and the | look back through the long vista of thy pro- 
ouri sensible communications of His love, make up| bationary pilgrimage, and mark the good- 
l be for the loss of every other thing ; and that he ness, the mercy and the tender care of Is- 
and has given me a desire to seek no other por-|rael’s Shepherd over thee, leading thee gent- 
thin tion, in time, than Himself, which I take to|ly forward, even up to the state of manhood, 
, the be an evidence that I shall dwell with Him | jin the Truth, I would like to read a minute 
000. throughout eternity.—Lady Glenorchy. description of thy path in childhood, say dur- 
mes, ae P ing the first seven or ten years of thy proba- 
with Wartcn anp Pray.—Christians have a oh outset. A few — ago, Tecmned 
veen thousand reasons for watching lest they enter | Jed into such a retrospect of myself, and made 
into temptation. They have experiences every | some notes of what appeared most deeply 
——~ day of those manifold temptations which live impressed on the memory, either as aiding or 
nh and are like dust on a mirror, or like scratches | obstructing the work of grace. Now I want 
upon its back. They are liable to fall into) thee to think of the little children, thy grand- 
igh- sins and defilements, as well as other men. | children and great-grandchildren, in whom is 
dies But those who have not the hope that the} the same gift implanted that has been thy be- 
tial Christian has, those who are in the midst of ginning, thy growth, thy preserver and sus- 
em: the world, are met in every direction by fan-| tainer hitherto. Perhaps a few pages of the 
edb. tasies and follies, by delusions and deceits, | records of thy early life, the life Divine in 
ons, and by vehement temptations of every sense | thee, may be of use to them also. 
ons and every appetite ; and how much more do oan 
they need to watch and to pray that the power} Fist month, 1840. 7 “Leaving the 
wor of God and the inspiration of the Holy Ghost | things that are behind,” let us with the New 
may come down upon their soul and quicken | Year seek for that renewing of all that is 
the it, and give it strength! How do they need | good and excellent in life, in sacred friend- 
ried to watch and pray lest they enter into tempta-| ship, and in every good work whereunto we 
‘ar- tion - are called. My sympathy is often excited 
t of eemmeettcueaenenees = and called into action, when I look towards 
fa &S, many of the sincere-hearted in ee. large 
‘ive city and elsewhere. Oh! may heavenly wis- 
Ors, op crarfisoayge dom and prudence be cbendaat furnished, 
. 8 so that a qualification may daily be known 
sod FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. |“to goin and out” before the rising genera- 
ym- —— : == | tion, and before sincere-seeking and inquiring 
at Thine dated the 18th reached me this| minds, in all things, saying by example, 
morning. Ihave now two welcome and ac- | “Follow us as wa follow Christ.” . . . . 
lli- ceptable epistles to answer in one. Yesterday} I would not discourage you that feel the 
les I was several degrees below par, but got| burden of the cares of society and its tes- 
en ready once or twice to write to thee; found I | timonies resting on yourshoulders. Be faith- 
as had not a pair of turtle doves, nor two young | ful in your allotments, and a blessing may be 
is pigeons to offer, so declined attempting to of-| witnessed among you. Truth has a judg- 
re- fer the blind and the lame. To-day I have | ment, if we can become enough emptied of 
nt been thinking of a subject that I will use the | our own to receive it in child-like simplicity. 
of freedom of proposing. Amidst all the dis- | but if human policy prevails, suffering may 
er couraging things in our Society and in the | for a season be the portion of the seed of life.” 
- world around us, the stream of Divine Love What a privilege it is to com- 
ng must be constantly flowing toward the hu-| mune with one another as children of the 
of man family; and perhaps it is as sensibly |same family, even though we are walking by 
felt and known by many a precious child now | the way and are sad. For even in this morn- 
sir as it was by us in the days of infancy and | ful mood, we may, (like the disciples former- 
to childhood and slippery youth. May not our | ly) without being sensible of the reality, have 
re sympathy and concern be properly felt to-|the best of company to instruct us, and to 
_ wards the visited little children, who are (as | cause our hearts to glow with all the feelings 
to we were) surrounded by trials of their obe- | of Christian fellowship and love. Although 
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much of my time passes in lone silence, yet 
there are seasons where a living spring opens 
even in this wilderness, and then Ton salute 
a brother or sister by the way, if such may be 
met. . . . . : ei . 


9th mo., 1841. . . The children, the sincere- 
hearted innocent little ones—where are the 
skilful nurses for them, to lead them by the 
hand and guard them from danger? I feel, at 
times, as I suppose the apostle felt, when he 
said, “Though you have ten thousand in- 
structors in Christ, yet have ye not many 
fathers.” But I feel, also that my days are 
passing away and my bodily powers failing, 
so that my active labors in society must 
necessarily be circumscribed. . . . But 
thou art young and active, and now it would 
seem that a door is opening for service in the 
church, into which if thou wilt enter and go 
on as the clear openings of Truth point the 
way, thou wilt witness enlargement. I think 
I feel to give thee this word of encouragment, 
to be faithful, that thy gratitude for the late 
manifestation of Divine kindness in the re- 
storation of thy precious husband, may be 
rendered in those acts of obedience to His 
will, which may redound to the welfare of 
ee: flock and family, abroad as well as at 

ome. : . om 
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DIED. 

CAPRON.—In Broadalbin, N. Y., on the morning 
of the 20th of Twelfth month, 1870, Orion Capron, 
aged 82 years ; for many years an Elder of Galway, 
now united to Saratoga Monthly Meeting. ‘‘ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.”’ 

HAINES.—On the 28th of Tenth month, 1870, 
Lucy Ann Haines, widow of the late Joseph E. 
Haines, in the 68th year of her age; a consistent 
member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, N. J. She 
was for a long time a sufferer from physical infirmi- 
ties, which she bore with scarcely a murmur. She 
died as she had lived, believing that He who had 
been her stay through life would not desert her in 
the trying hour of death. 


ROBERTS.—On the 29th of Ninth month, 1870, 


Mary, widow of Josiah Roberts, in the 85th year of 


her age; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

PALMER.—On the 14th of Tenth month, 1870, 
Anna T., daughter of Lewis and Hannah H. Palmer, 
aged 11 months and 14 days. 

On the Ist of Eleventh month, 1870, Deborah, 
wife of Charles Palmer, in the 64th year of her age; 
both members of Concord Monthly Meeting, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa. 





ERRATUM. 


In the 43d number of the Intelligencer, page 678, 
second column, 14th line from the bottom, for 
‘* John Gibson,’’ read: Dr. Wm. Gibbons. 








A meeting of the Board of Managers of Friends’ 
First-day Echool Association of New York Yearly 
Meeting will be held on Fifth-day, 1st mo. 26, 1871, 
at 7} o'clock, in Friends’ Meeting-house on Fifteenth 
Street. 

All interested in the subject of First-day Schools 
are invited to meet with them, and participate in 
the proceedings. ErrincHam Cock, 

Saran H. Baker, Sec’y. Chairman, 

splat cas 

A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso. 
ciation will be heldon Seventh-day evening, the 21st 
inst., at 73 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ Meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts. 

Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

On Third-day evening, lst mo. 24, 1871, Thomas 
H. Speakman will address the company on Amateur 
Farming ; to be followed by a Dec/amation and other 
exercises. 








Conscience is God within us. It is man’s 
Sest friend, or his dreadful enemy ; it haunts 
aman everywhere. He has no power to re- 
sist it, and he lies perpetually at its mercy. 
It is a flame kindled in his soul, which in- 
wardly tormen s and consumes him. It is a 
viper which twines itself about the heart and 
stings him in the tenderest places. It is a 
hungry vulture, a never-dying worm, which 
secretly preys upon his vitals, and fills him 
with agony and dismay. But where conscience 
is obeyed. it is a friend indeed—a friend at 
home—an inward, intimate, truly bosom 
friend. It never deserts us, even in the great- 
est extremity. 





— or 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, 


This new work from the able and critical 
pen of Dr. Joseph Thomas, already widely 
and favorably known as the principal editor 
of Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer, has 
just been given to the public by his energetic 
and enterprising publisher, J. B. Lippincott, 
of this city. This truly great work is the 
ripe result of the conscientious and faithful 
labor of twenty-five years. It is no mere re- 
production, in a new form, of any hitherto 
extant work, but, in its aim and scope is, in 
several important respects, entirely new ; and 
the most profound and critical scholar will be 
delighted with the wonderful accuracy and 
pains-taking research manifest upon — 
page. Dr. Thomas comes to his great wor 
with no ordinary qualifications. Indeed, it 
may well be doubted whether any English 
scholar was equally well prepared for the 
production of such a work. His biblio- 
graphical knowledge is very extensive, and 
he has given the public the full benefit of his 
extensive and varied researches, in the full 
bibliographical notices with which his vol- 
umes are enriched. Nothing so complete in 
this respect has ever before been attempted 
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in our language. A work containing not 
merely a notice of the illustrious men and 
women of ancient and modern times, and the 
mythological personages who figure in the 
literatures of all nations, but also a clear and 
reliable guide as to where the fullest infor- 
mation may be obtained, is a treasure indeed. 

An entirely new feature in this Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, is the accurate representation 
of the pronunciation of the proper names. 
This has never been previously undertaken 
in a work of such a scope, either in English, 
or, so far as I am aware, in any other lan- 
guage. The great difficulty of this task may 
be appreciated from the fact that no regular 
rules can be followed, the pronunciation of a 
proper name being, in a certain sense, private 
property. Hence the only really reliable 
source of information is the family to whom 
the name belongs. In pursuit of this knowl- 
edge the Doctor has travelled over many 
lands, an attentive and faithful student, and 
availed himself of the services of others, 
who have aided him in this difficult depart- 
ment. The difficulty here encountered is 
two-fold, first in obtaining the correct sounds, 
and then in representing them accurately 
through the eye to an Englishear. For both 
detecting the slightest shades of sounds, and 
accurately representing them, the previous 
labors and studies of Doctor Thomas had 
pre-eminently fitted him. By the aid of 
‘ypes ingeniously devised, and cast expressly 
for his purpose, and a few simple, clear ex- 
planations, he has succeeded so well in re- 
moving the difficulties presented by this de- 
partment of his subject, that many a reader 
would scarcely suspect that any serious dif- 
ficulty had been overcome. 

One very desirable result must be pro- 
duced by this work, a uniform pronunciation, 
at least among scholars, of the names of il- 
lustrious men. In this respect the book is, 
and must long continue to be, without a 
rival. I hazard little in predicting that it 
will become a standard authority on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. E. H. M. 

Swarthmore College, First mo., 1870. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
VEGETABLE PHENOMENON. 

Having noticed in No. 41 of the Intelligen- 
cer an account of some curious freaks of the 
potato, I thought I would furnish the follow- 
ing: Some three years ago, after planting time 
was over, having a few nice potatoes lett, out 
of curiosity to see if they would retain vitality 
through the summer and coming winter, I 
Placed them in a box in the cellar, about four 
feet from the bottom of the cellar, and the 
following strange result was produced : 


About the usual time for potatoes to grow 
in the hill, they put forth tuberous roots from 
one to three inches long, producing each 
about the usual number of small potatoes. 
The young potatoes were from the size of a 
pea to that of a small hickory-nut. What 
made it the greater curiosity was, that there 
was no show of either leaf or sprout to be 
seen, which I had understood was the only 
arrangement of nature for the reproduction 
of vegetable substances. Can the learned in 
these matters account for this? E. H. 


Allianee, O. 


GorETHE was a prince of poets and the 
master-spirit of the age. “From my dear 
little mother I derive my happy disposition,” 
he records in one of his poems. “ Little” as 
she was, she had energy and power, a moral 
force which well befitted the mother of one of 
the greatest names in Germany. She says of 
herself: “Order and quiet are my character- 
istics. I despatch at once what I have to do 
—the most disagreeable things first. I al- 
ways seek out what is good in people, and 
leave what is bad to Him who made mankind, 
and who knows how to round off the angles.” 
Decision of character, charity, these two; 
when you have anything to do,do it. Love; 
without which all else is as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. 

LETTER FROM L. MARIA CHILD TO THE NA- 
TIONAL STANDARD. 


It is pleasant, as well as profitable, to turn 
aside from “ wars and rumors of wars,” from 
theological controversy and partisan strife, to 
enter the paths of science, so full of wonders 
discovered only by a few thoughtful and dili- 
gent observers. Sac among those to 
whom Nature reveals her marvels is Thomas 
Henry Huxley, an Englishman, whose books 
and lectures are now attracting the attention 
of the world. I have recently boen reading 
a collection of his Addresses and Reviews, 
and have thereby become wiser by the ac- 
quisition of many new ideas. Geology has 
for several years excited great interest in my 
mind ; but I have been almost discouraged 
in my efforts to obtain a general understand- 
ing of it, because scientific writers take it for 
granted that their readers have more knowl- 
edge than it is my good fortune to possess. I 
once asked a learned friend to recommend to 
me some popular book on geology, whereby 
some insight might be gained without bestow- 
ing a great deal of time. “ Insight into 
geology without bestowing a great deal of 
time!” exclaimed he, scornfully. “Let me 
tell you, madam, that geology lies next dvor 
to the universe.” I thought to myself that 
the same remark was more or less true of 
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every science. And as life is so short, and 
every branching path of science is so inter- 
minably long, I have meekly resigned myself 
to picking up such crumbs of knowledge as 
learned explorers may see fit to scatter. 
Among these, I have found Mr. Huxley the 
most satisfactory. He is so careful in his 
explanations, so perspicuous in his style, that 
an unscientific reader of common intelligence 
cannot fail to understand the statements 
which are the results of his long and laborious 
researches. One of his lectures to working- 
men, “On a Bit of Chalk,” is a striking il- 
lustration of his power of adapting himself 
to the popular mind. I will tell you some 
of the things I learned from it. 

A curving line of chalk, more or less 
broad, runs across England diagonally for 
two hundred and eighty miles. It varies 
in depth. Throughout the County of Norfolk 
shafts may be sent down many hundred feet 
for wells without coming to the end of the 
chalk. In some places it is a thousand feet 
in depth. It mostly underlies the soil; but 
on the shore perpendicular cliffs of it, many 
hundred feet high, surmounted by pinnacles 
and needles, rise up out of the sea. The most 
universally known of these are the white 
cliffs of Dover, from which England takes 
its name of Albion. A similar chalk forma. 
tion underlies Paris, and stretches over a 
large part of France. In many places, the 
plough as it passes over the fields grates con- 
tinually on a bed of chalk, and in some 
places the soil that covers it is too thin to 
admit of vegetable growth. The same for- 
mation runs through Central Europe, North- 
ern Africa, and Central Asia. Lebanon and 
other mountain ranges are partially composed 
of it. These chalk beds, as a whole, equal 
Europe in extent, and are many times larger 
than the Mediterranean Sea. 

Within it a wonderful history lies written 
in secret characters. When a bit of chalk is 
examined by aid of a powerful microscope, it 
is found to be a mass of infinitesimally small 
granules, in which are embedded innumerable 
minute rounded bodies. Their exceeding 
smallness may be imagined from the fact 
that one cubic inch of chalk often contains 
hundreds of thousands of these globular 
things compacted together by uncountable 
millions of granules. Each of these minute 
rounded shapes is a sort of shell, or skeleton, 
once inhabited by a living creature. Itis a 
calcareous substance, cunningly formed with 
numerous chambers that open into each 
other. On account of the roundness of their 
shape naturalists called them Globergerine. 

By means of an ingenious machine, in- 
vented some years ago, mud has been scooped 
up from the bottom of the ocean, sometimes 
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from a depth of ten thousand feet. When 
this sea mud is examined by a microscope, it 
is found to be a sort of grayish chalk, in 
which myriads of Globergerine are embedded 
in granules, similar in all respects to those 
found in chalk on the surface of the earth; 
only in mud brought from the depths of the 
ocean, these calcareous globules are not mere 
skeletons, but are inhabited by living creat- 
ures, resembling minute drops of jelly. The 
vitality of these atoms of gelatine is shown 
by the frequent thrusting out of filaments, 
probably in search of food. But though no- 
thing that we call organs is visible in its 
structure, the atom is capable of feeding it- 
self, of growing, and of reproducing its spe- 
cies with inexhaustible fecundity. 


Globergerine are exclusively marine crea- 


tures. They exist only in the depths of the 
sea. The fact that chalk now on the surface 
of the earth consists of myriads upon myriads 
of their skeletons shows that those countries 
where deposits of chalk are found were once 
a portion of the ocean’s bed. Fossil remains 
of other aquatic creatures, of more than three 
thousand distinct species, have also been 
found in chalk. A great majority of them 
are skeletons of such creatures as now exist 
in the sea; but none that live on the land or 
in fresh water have ever been discovered in 
chalk. Only to think how many billions 
upon billions of these minute Globergerine it 
must have taken to make a thousand feet of 
chalk! 
myriads of years must have passed in the 
formation! Those huge reptiles the Ichthyo- 
saurus and the Plesiosaurus swam in the 
waters that covered the earth thousands of 
years before man came into existence. 
have been extinct from a period beyond the 
records of man; but their fossil remains 
have been occasionally found in chalk ; show- 
ing the antiquity of that substance to be 
vastly greater than that of the human race. 


And how many myriads upon 


They 


Successive deposits above the chalk also 


contain much of the world’s history. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Huxley, geology proves that 
an alternating process has been going on for 


ages; that the bottom of the sea has come 
up to the surface, and the land has descended 
to the bottom of the sea; and that this ris 
ing and sinking has been repeated at least 
four times. But these changes have been 
extremely gradual, taking immense intervals 
of time for their accomplishment. He says: 
“The same process is going on at the present 
time. Some parts of the land in the North- 
ern hemisphere are at this moment insensibly 
rising, and others insensibly sinking.” 

Facts of such vastness as these make our 
brief existence dwindle to a point, and all 
the plans on which we exert our ingenuity 
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and our energies sink into utter insignificance. 
But how immeasurably we are above the 
Globergerine, on whose invisible skeletons, 
fathoms deep we tread, since by our ingenui- 
ty we make them visible, and are able to 
decipher their hieroglyphic writing of such 
wonderful first chapters in the world’s his- 
tory ! ees 

OLD AGE. 


Fling down the faded blossoms of the spring, 

Nor clasp the roses with regretful hand ; 
The joy of summer is a vanished thing ; 

Let it depart, and learn to understand 
The gladness of great calm—the autumn rest, 

The Peace—of buman joys the latest and the best ! 
Ah! I remember how in early days 

The primrose and the wild fiower grew beside 
My tangled forest paths, whose devious ways 

Filled me with joys of mysteries untried, 

And terror that was more than half delight, 
And sense of budding life, and longings infinite. 
And I remember how, in life’s hot noon, 

Around my path the lavish roses shed 
Color and fragrance, and the air of June 

Breathed rapture—now those summer days are 

fled ; 
Days of sweet peril. when the serpent lay 
Lurking at every turn of life’s enchanted way. 
The light of spring, the summer glow, are o’er, 

And I rejoice in knowing that for me 
The woodbine and the roses bloom no more, 

The tender green is gone from field and tree; 
Brown barren sprays stand clear against the blue, 
And leaves fall fast, and let the truthful sunlight 

through. 
For me the hooded herbs of autumn grow, 

Square stemmed and sober; mint and sage, 
Hoarhound and balm—such plants as healers know ; 

And the decline of life’s long pilgrimage 
Is soft and sweet with marjoram and thyme, 

Bright with pure evening dew, not serpent’s glit- 
tering slime. 
And round my path the aromatic air 
Breathes health and perfame, and the turfy 
ground 
Is soft for weary faet, and smooth and fair 

While little thornless blossoms that abound 
In safe dry places, where the mountain side 
Lies to the setting sun, and no ill beast can hide. 
What is there to regret? Why should I mourn 

To leave the forest and the marsh behind, 

Or towards the rank, low meadows sadly turn? 

Since here another loveliness I find, 

Safer, and not less beautifal—and blest 

With glimpses, faint and far, of the long-wished-for 
Rest. 

And so I drop the roses from my hand, 

And let the thorn- pricks heal, and take my way, 
Down hill, across a fair and peaceful land 

Lapt in the golden calm of dying day; 

Glad that the night is near and glad to know 
That, rough or smooth the way, J have not far to go. 
— Public Opinion. 


ci lise 

**T cannot do much,”’ said a little star, 
‘*To make the dark world bright ! 

My silvery beams cannot struggle far 
Through the folding gl-om of night! __ 

But I’m only a part of God’s great plan, 

And I’ll cheerfally do the best that I can.”’ 





A SACRED POEM. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. ; 

As, down in the sunless retreats of the ocean, 
Sweet flowers are springing, no mortal can see ; 
So, deep in my soul, the sweet prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee. 

My God! silent to Thee ! 
Pure, warm, silent to Thee. 


As, still to the star of its worship, though clouded, 
The needle points faithfully, o’er the dim sea, 
So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit, turns trembling to Thee. 

My God! trembling to Thee! 
True, fond, trembling to Thee. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Few have yet realized the enormous gain 
that will accrue to society from the scientific 
education of our women. If, as we are con- 
stantly being told, the “sphere of woman ” is 
at home, what duty can be more clearly in- 
cumbent upon us than that of giving her the 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the 
laws which ought to guide her in the rule of 
her house? Every woman on whom the 
management of a household devolves may 
profit by such knowledge. If the laws of 
health were better known, how much illness 
and sorrow might be averted! What insight 
would a knowledge of chemistry afford into 
the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of 
different articles of food! What added zest 
would be given to a country walk with the 
children, or a month by the sea-side, if the 
mother were able to teach the little ones in- 
telligently to observe and revere the laws of 
Nature! Above all, what untold sufferings, 
what wasted lives, are the penalty we have 
paid for the prudish ignorance of the physi- 
ology of their bodily frame in which we have 
kept our daughters ! 

A WISE MAN is one who understands him- 
self well enough to make due allowance for 
moods and varieties of temper, never conclu- 
ding that a thing is thus or thus because just 
now it bears that look; waiting often to see 
what a sleep or walk, or cool revision, or 
perhaps a considerable turn of repentance 
will do. He does not slash upon a man or a 
subject, from the point of a just now rising 
temper. He maintains a noble candor, by 
waiting sometimes for a gentler spirit, and 
better sense of truth. He is never intolerant 
of other men’s judgments, because he is a 
little distrustful of his own. He restrains the 
dislikes of prejudice, because he has a preju- 
dice against his dislikes. His resentments are 
softened by his condemnation of himself. His 
depressions do not crush him, because he has 
sometimes seen the sun, and believes it may 
appear again. He revises his opinions readi- 
ly, because he has a right, he thinks, to better 
opinions if he can find them.—Dr. Bushnell. 
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NATURAL GAS. 

Everybody who is having anything to do 
with gas wells is greatly puzzled over one 
fact that upsets all rational theories on the 
subject. The gas certainly must come from 
one reservoir, wherever that may be located. | 
Now, it looks only reasonable that as soon as 
the pressure is relieved at any particular 
point by an opening to the surface, the sup- 
ply will decrease, and further, that the 
greater the number of holes, the weaker the 
supply from each will be. This is just as 
reasonable a theory as can be advanced, but 
unfortunately for science, and very fortu- 
nately for the practical benefit of those who 
need cheap fuel, the gas is increasing. 

More is obtained from the separate wells 
now than was obtained from them before the 
boring of others. Take for instance the G. F. 
Brevillier gas well. Mr. Brevillier has done 
absolutely nothing to it for years, save to 
put a conducting pipe from the mouth of the 
well to his soap factory, and yet within the 
past six months the yield has spontaneously 
doubled. Crouch & Brother have to pump 
out their gas well occasionally, but the peri- 
ods at which it is necessary are growing long- 
er and longer apart, and there is now three 
times as much gas as there was when the 
well was first completed. They are running 
the mill without the use of coal, doing the 
same work that by actual weight during a 
day required over three hundred weight of 
coal per hour, and also use it for gas light 
and in the stoves, and this without any at- 
tempt to save a cubic inch of the gas when 
not in use under the boiler. At other times 
it blows off into the open air. 

What would eastern manufacturers think 
of seeing a solid body of flame giving as much 
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merit of being expressive, for this natural 
fuel comes up with a hiss and a rush anda 
roar that best tells the story of the vast 
quantities that are struggling to force them. 
selves through the rocky crust that has pent 
them in. What its force is may be guessed 
at by the fact that while the well is being 
drilled the gas often lifts a colnmn of water 
of four hundred feet or more, and sends it 
flying out of the pipe. It is doing that dail 
and hourly now at W. W. Reed’s new wel 
on East Tenth street, and yet the drillers 
don’t consider they have gone quite deep 
enough yet. We have not been picking out 
specimen wells for reference, but could just 
as well have referred to any of several others, 
and there is room for hundreds more. 

The manufacturers who have gas wells at 
their factories—a single four-inch hole, 500 
feet deep, saving about three tons of coal per 
day—are in nowise anxious to proclaim it to 
others, because it is too great an advantage 
for them in competing with those in the like 
business. Drilling two wells within a few 
yards of each other would naturally seem 
useless, but experience proves different. The 
well at the gas works, but a short distance 
from that of Oliver & Bacon, adds twelve 
thousand feet of gas to the supply in the 
reservoir daily, while the O. & B. well is un- 
diminished. The Gas Company are about 
putting another well down on the opposite 
side of their works to supply fuel for their 
retorts. 

It would be a gratification to us to know 
what sort of a foundation Erie has. The lo- 
cation of the great natural gas retort, the 
materials of which it is composed and the 
cause of its existence within a few hundred 
feet of the surface here at any point, is a sub- 


heat as would be evolved by the consumption | ject on which the geologian may well ponder. 


of 350 lbs. of coal per hour, burning to waste 
nightly. It is worth a visit to Erie to see how 
grandly they illuminate the city. We have 
made mention of one or two wells, but they 
are by no means remarkable ones. The 
Gringrich well or the Clark & Busick well 
are heavier producers than either. Oliver 
& Bacon’s well at the Canal Mills has paid 
for itself three times over, and is equal to 
about three tons of coal per day. 

The Walker well on West Seventh streat 
supplies four large houses with all the fuel 
and lights that they can use, and the reason 
that it supplies no more is not for the want 
of gas but because no more connections have 
been made. These houses average five fires 
each in constant use, besides the gas lights. 
The E. H. Stearns’ well on West Ninth 
street is graphically described by the work- 
men as a “ snorter.” 

The term is not euphonious, but it has the 





The inflammable stuff seems to have chosen 
Erie and its vicinity for its outlet. [t bubbles 
up through the bottom of the bed of Mill- 
creek, and has so been bubbling from time 
immemorial. An inverted fruit can, with the 
top off, and a small hole through the bottom, 
set over the water, gathers enough gas for a 
continuous light. There are places along 
the lake shore, a few rods eastward from the 
beach, where, upon a calm day, the gas 
comes to the surface in enormous bubbles 
from some source that furnishes a continuous 
supply. 

In boring, there is the risk of peg 
tools and possibly the spoiling of the wel 
thereby, but as to the procurement of gas, it 
seems as though the driller was just as cer- 
tain of finding it as he would be of finding 
water in the lake. A few of the first wells 
drilled were put down, as was supposed, in a 
favorable location, judging by the conforma- 
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tion of the surface and by such knowledge as 
could be obtained with reference to the rock 
strata underneath, but that is not the case 
now. The wells are being sunk just where 
it is most convenient for the user to have his 
supply of gas. It is truly a wonderful pro- 
duction, and is of untold value to the capi- 
talists who choose to make use of it. 

If it going to decrease, why has it not al- 
ready given signs of waning? Why should 
the wells, separately, produce more now than 
they did when first completed and before 
there were so many additional drains? It 
has been the opinion from the start that the 
gas would soon “play out,” but facts dis- 
prove it. Will some eminent geologist either 
explain the problem or give us a plausible 
theory to theorize over?—Erie Daily Dis- 
patch. 


often tried. For instance, one is a guest in a 
family where, perhaps, the domestic ma- 
chinery does not run smoothly- There is a 
sorrow in the house unsuspected by the outer 
world. Sometimes it is a dissipated son 
whose conduct is a shame and a grief to his 
parents ; sometimes it is a discontented and 
petulant daughter; sometimes a relative 
whose eccentricities and peculianties are a 
cloud on the home. Or, worst of all, hus- 
band and wife may not be in accord, and 
then there may be often bitter words spoken, 
and harsh recriminations. In any of these 
cases the guest is in honor bound to be blind 
and deaf, so far as people without are con- 
cerned. Ifa gentle word within can do 
good, it may well be said, but to go forth 
and reveal the shadow of an unhappy se- 
cret to any one, even your nearest friend, is 
an act of indelicacy and meanness almost 
unparalleled. Once in the sacred precincts 
of any home, admitted to its privacy, shar- 
ing its life, all that you can see and hear 
should become a sacred trust. It is really 
as contemptible to gossip of such things as it 
would be to steal the silver, or borrow the 
books and forget to return them. 

The foundation for this thoughtless sin is 
sometimes laid in early life. Children com- 
ing home from a visit, are interrogated by 
mother or sister concerning every little in 
and out of Mrs. M.’s, or Miss K.’s house. 
Don’t do it again, dear friend. Just say to 
the darling child, as he or she skips in, 
flushed and happy, “ Well, have you had a 
pleasant visit? I’m glad to hear it.” Never 
mind whether they had ginger-bread or pound 
cake, or what dress little Susie M. wore. 

If you find a little bit of slander floating 
about in society, do not roll it as a sweet mor- 
sel under your tongue, but if it is in your 
power, stop it. Drifting on the tide of social 
talk are often stray scraps of mélice orenvy. 
If they come to you keep them.’ Let no un- 
kind report be suffered to grow by whisper 
or words of yours. How lovely is the very 
presence of a pure, truthful woman, before 
whom evil tongues are silenced. 

Talk as little as possible about dress. 
Make yourself and your children as beauti- 
ful as you can, and let becoming and taste- 
ful dress help you do it, but when once your 
“things ” are on, think no more about them. 
Nothing more effectually dwarfs the mind 
than constant thought and conversation about 
ruffles and frills, feathers and flounces, trim- 
mings and tucks. Prophets and apostles were 
moved to reproach our sex for their devotion 
to tinkling ornaments and plaited hair in 
olden days, and if they were here now, I 
think they would lift their voices up again. 
Get out of this rut, dear reader, and find out 
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A True Man.— - 
Such was our friend. Formed on the good old plan— 
A true and brave and downright honest man ! 
He blew no trumpet in the market-place, 
Nor in the church, with hypocritic face, 
Supplied with cant the lack of Christian grace. 
Loathing pretence, he did with cheerful will, 
What others talked of while their hands were still ! 
And while ‘‘ Lord, Lord !’’ the pious tyrants cried, 
Who, in the poor, their Master crucified, 
His daily prayer, far better understood 
In acts than words, was simply doing good. 
So calm, so constant was his rectitude 
That by his loss alone we know his worth, 
And feel how true a man has walked with us on 
earth ! — Whittier. 
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HOME CONVERSATION. 


The temptation to talk of persons rather 
than of things lies very often in your way, 
my sister. The petty details of your life, 
breakfast, dinner and tea, poultry to-day, 
and roast beef to-morrow, Jennie’s whoop- 
ing cough, and Fred’s measles, Bridget’s in- 
competence, or the heedlessness of Mary Ann, 
and the never ending demands of fashion, 
have, almost before you know it, a narrow- 
ing effect upon your mind. Theoretically 
you despise gossip—practically you add your 
mite very often to the common fund. You 
are not ill-natured. The sweet charity that 
“thinketh no evil” has its home in your 
heart’s core, yet sometimes, alas! it falls 
asleep, and anger, wrath and bitterness come 
atealthily creeping up to the outposts. — 

There are many great things which we 
cannot do, however earnestly we may try. 
There are some little things which, with 
faith in God, and sincere resolution, we can 
accomplish, and one of these is to reform 
our conversation. . 

Every woman should cultivate a nice sense 
of honor. Ina hundred different ways this 
most fitting adjunct of the true lady is so 
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how much easier and better walking there is 
on the soft wayside path above it. 

The world is full of strife and struggle and 
sin. It is full of joy and triumph and hope. 
The field grows ever broader for women as 
for men. New responsibilities are crowding 
in upon usall; can we be too pure in thought, 
word or deed? Can we let conversation re- 
main frivolous and trifting ? 


A Benevo.tent Inpian.—An Indian, 
whenever he got into a bad place in the 
swamp, where the ground was too soft for 
safety, used immediately to put up a stake to 
mark the spot. Thus he not only kept clear 
of the danger the second time, but kept others 
from the same danger. Learn a lesson from 
the red man, not only to guard our own false 
steps, but as we pray, “Lead us not into 
temptation,” to be careful to remove tempta 
tion from the path of others. 

THE RATIONALE OF TOYS. 


Our pity has been often excited for poor 
children who have no toys; might it not be, 
also, sometimes reasonably called forth for 
those children whose toys are too many and 
too good? The poor children suffer because 
they have no material whereon to exercise 
their imaginations ; the poor little creatures, 
even at that early stage of their existence, 
enter upon the stagnation which settles like 
a stultifying load on so many, in whose mo- 
notonous life no light from the region of the 
—_— breaks on the daily routine of 
toil, 

The other children suffer because they have 
too many things to distract them, so that 
their imaginations find no ground to rest and 
build upon. In their cradles they have a 
foretaste of the distracting whirl and hurry 
of the busy world of which they are probably 
destined to know so much. 

What a happy thing for some nurseries 
were a kind of fairy to come and sweep off 
half the contents of the toy drawers, and at 
the same time bar all possibility of replenish- 
ing them. Imagine the result of such a fairy 
visit to some of those elaborate dolls’ houses, 
which presented to the little ones replete with 
everything imaginable, is admired, rejoiced 
over, arranged and re-arranged, for a week 
—then forgotten, left in dust and disorder. 
Once cleared irretrievably, of all but a few 
necessaries of doll-life, we should soon see 
most fertile resources of the imagination, the 
most unlikely things metamorphosed by the 
young into suitable doll-property, and the 
real pleasure of the toy for the first time re- 
alized. How should a child derive the same 
amount of happiness from a handsome whip 
ornamented and carved already, as he would 
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from a whip whose handle he had himself 
sought in the hedges, and then cut, notched, 
scraped, or otherwise adorned in imitation of 
the silver mounted or ivory carved whips of 
his elders. That the stout stick, representa. 
tive of his father’s horse, on which he rides, 
bears but distant resemblance to that animal, 
matters not—it has far more than the toy- 
shop horse, which is of the wrong color ; his 
horse is of any color he wills, and he can 
canter him over every prairie and desert of 
earth or fairyland. 

The toy-shops, with their ingenious devices 
for quenching the sparks of imagination in 
our children, bring me back with a sense of 
refreshment to a nursery I once heard of, 
where the one great plaything was sand, 
which the wise mother had let her children 
bring by baysfull from the sea to the town 
nursery. I have always wished I could have 
known that nursery. Who could doubt that 
it was a happy one? Whoever does must 
have had all knowledge of play entirely 
spoiled by those elaborate productions, most 
truly described as “not playthings—unless 
the children can break them up, and ma e 
real toys of the bits;” toys, that is, which set 
no bounds to the imagination, by any too 
definitely marked assertion of what they are 
meant to be. It is thus that toys seemingly 
most inadequate will so adequately satisfy a 
child’s mind. 

Is not the test of the value of a child’s toy 
the amount of constructive or imaginative 
exercise which it calls forth ?—a test which 
may possibly apply also to the toys of their 
elders.— Good Lealth. 

SUNNY ROOMS. 

Every woman is wise enough and careful 
enough to secure for her house-plants every 
bit of available sunshine during the cold win- 
ter months. Great care is taken to get a 
southern exposure for them. Indeed, if one 
can secure no other than a north-window for 
her plants, she has too much love for these un- 
conscious, inanimate things to keep them at 
all. She would rather leave them out in the 
cold to die outright than linger out a mar- 
tyr’s existence in the shade. 

Folks need suushine quite as much as plants 
do. Men and women who have a fair degree 
of strength and the use of their legs can get 
out into the world and can get a glimpse of the 
sunshine now and then, and if they choose to 
do, let them live-in rooms with only a north- 
ern exposure; but if it is possible, let us se- 
cure rooms into which every ray of sunshine 
that falls in winter may enter, for the little 
babies that are shut up in the house, invalids 
who cannot leave their rooms, and aged 
people who are too infirm to get out of 
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doors. Let us reflect for a moment that 
these classes of persons, if kept in rooms only 
with north windows, will suffer just as much 
from the absence of sunshine, as green, grow- 
ing plants would do in the same rooms, and 
that their suffering is of account in pro- 
portion as a human being is better than a 

eranium or fuchsia. Everybody knows how 
a bright, sunny day in winter gladdens every 
one who is situated so as to enjoy it. Let us 
make some sacrifices, if need be, in order to 
give the feeble ones their measure of sun- 
shine.—Laws of Life. 





THE FORCE OF KINDNESS. 


We wrote, some days ago, of the Indiana 
Reform School, and of the methods pursued 
there for the reformation of depraved youth, 
in which kindness and confidence are the 
predominant elements. 

In the Massachusetts Girls’ Industrial Re- 
form School, also, moral agencies are relied 
upon almost exclusively as a means of re- 
formation. This reformatory was established 
in 1856, and has consequently a history of 
fourteen years, instead of two and a half, as 
in the case of the Indiana House of Refuge. 
The law permits girls to be sent to the school 
between the ages of seven and sixteen, and 
retained, if need be, until twenty-one. The 
average at commitment is thirteen and a-half 
years, and the average stay in the school 
two and one-third years. Of nearly all re- 
ceived, the tendencies were evil through in- 
heritance, years of parental neglect, and ex- 
posure to corrupt companionship. Most 
were declared stubborn and disobedient, 
many were addicted to petty crimes, and the 
older ones had generally been involved in 
vicious associations and unchaste practices. 

The system of treatment is that of the 
family. Each of the five houses has accom- 
modations for thirty girls, and is complete 
in its arrangements for independant family 
life. No high fences, no bolts or bars, pre- 
vent escape; and yet but three successful 
escapes have been effected since the opening, 
and two of these occurred in the first year. 

Moral and religivus teaching, and influen- 
ces of a cheerful but earnest character, are 
constantly exerted, and, by precept and ex- 
ample, the ideal of a true home, instinct with 
a virtuous and Christian life, is presented day 
by day, by intelligent, refined, faithful wo- 
men, of quick, sympathetic, self-denying 
— whom the girls learn to confide in and 
ove. 

What are the results? Of the 753 girls 
received since the opening, 143 are still in 
the Institution, and 79 are indentured. Of 
the remainder, about one-fourth are known 
to be married, and, with few exceptions, do- 


ing well. Of the residue two-fifths are known 
to be honorably supporting themselves in 
household labors, at trades, or in teaching— 
making one-fifth of the discharged known to 
be useful workers in society, and no longer a 
burden or canker upon it. 

Mr. Ames, the chaplain of this school, in a 
paper read before the Prison Reform Con- 
gress, told of one girl whose life was such 
that her eldest sister, filled with grief and 
shame, exclaimed, as they walked the streets 
of Boston in endeavors to keep her from her 
wonted haunis of vice, “I wish she were 
dead!” This girl, reclaimed through the in- 
fluences of the Industrial School, he had since 
visited in her own New England home, in 
her quiet cottage, furnished with all the ne- 
cessary comforts of life, her husband a worthy 
mechanic, both members of the church in 
their village, aud both leading lives of indus- 
try, morality, usefulness and piety. He told 
of another, whose violent temper, persistent 
disobedience, and blasphemous language,when 
first committed, often disturbed and shocked 
the whole household. A few months ago this 
girl revisited, with evident pleasure, the home 
of her reformation. “ It was a pleasant ex- 
perience,” said Mr. Ames, to receive her at 
my house as a guest and a friend ; to entertain 
her with objects of interest gathered from 
foreign travel ; and then to escort her to her 
former home, in the evening, as I would any 
other lady, over the very same path I had, a 
few years previous, forcibly conducted her as 
a turbulent, blaspheming termagant. She is 
now, with dignity and self-respect, maintain- 
ing herself in one of our manufacturing 
towns.” 

He told the story of still another, whose 
history illustrated the necessity of—in some 
cases—a protracted stay in the institution. 
This girl had no home, and drifted to the 
Industrial Reform School from some asylum, 
with strong propensities to evil, and no moral 
principle to restrain their indulgence. On 
her liberation she declared that the first six 
years failed to save her, but that the seventh 
had done the work. After honorable service 
in a family she went to a distant State, where 
she sought, for many months, to increase the 
comfort and happiness of the family in which 
her lot was cast. She then entered a normal 
school, later learned the trade of a dress- 
maker, at which she worked until she had 
earned enough to resume and complete her 
studies. She is now teaching successfully in 
a public school, has opened for herself a ca- 
reer of honorable usefulness, and has so won 
the regard of one of the best families in the 
community where she lives, as to be invited 
to a permanent home with them beneath 
their roof. 
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Who can say, after such instances as these, 
that the law of love is not clothed with a sort 
of omnipotence, or that any can fall so low 
as to be wholly irreclaimable, when kindness 
is wisely and persistently brought to bear 
upon them ?—New York Evening Post. 


WHev will talkers refrain from evil speak- 
ing? 
ing. 


When listeners refrain from evil hear- 


ITEMS. 


Burdett Coutts has devised a new method of pre- 
venting cruelty. Her plan is as simple as it is ef- 
fective. Instead of setting a watch upon drivers 
and cattle-drovers, in order to punish them for 
evil deeds, she proposes the expedient of rewarding 
them for kindness to dumb beasts. Ata public 
meeting of a Ladies’ Association in London, a fort- 
night ago, Burdett Coutts called up fifty-five men, 
to each of whom she presented a neatly-bound copy 
of **The Animal World,’’ with a certificate, printed 
on vellum, testifying to their humane conduct. Of 
these men, forty-five were metropolitan drovers, 
and ten were provincial shepherds. They had heard 
of Burdstt Coutts’ proiect for rewarding them, and 
heard nothing of intended punishment; and so, as 
the shrewd and charitable lady had foreseen, these 
men became, as her prize-holders, fellow-workers in 
helping on the humane care of animals. After all, 
kindness wins the way, and in these cases, at least, 
prevention was better than punishment. 


Frexca PostaGcg-stamps.—Since the establish- 
ment of the French Republic, the postage-stamps 
on the letters from France have continued to be 
those of the old Empire. A recent letter, however, 
received from Paris, ‘‘ par ballon monté,’’ has upon 
it one of the new stamps of the French Republic. 
These new stamp3, however, cannot be very abun- 
dant, as the letter mentioned has one stamp of the 
Empire and another of the Republic placed upon 
it. The new device consists of a female head of 
Liberty encircled with a wreath, and the legend 
reads ‘‘Repub. France,’’ instead of ‘‘ Empire 
Francais.’? The side borders still exhibit the pat- 
tern known as the ‘‘ Gates of Troy,’’ but differ from 
the old in minute particulars, and are less distinct. 
It is, however, evident that a new die has been pre- 
pared. 


Tue area of the oyster beds of the Chesapeake 
and its tributaries is computed to embrace 3000 
acres. These beds yield tocommercs about 25,000,- 
000 of bushels annually, and it is stated that a suf- 
ficient quantity besides is taken to form the chief 
provender of 20,000 persons. We learn, from a 
review of the oyster trade of Baltimore for the last 
yeur, that the capital employed in that city in car- 
rying on the canning alone of the oyster is $10,000,- 
000. About 8,000,000 bushels of oysters are con- 
sumed by the packers, one-fourth of which are 
packed raw in cans and shipped to various points, 
packed in ice, while the remainder cre steamed 
slightly and sealed hermetically in cans of one, two 
and three pounds each. Tie manufacture of pack- 
ing cases, tia cans, the printing of labels, &c., con- 
stitutes in itself an immense revenue and gives em- 
ployment to thousands of persons. 


PREVENTION oF MorstvRE 1n TuNNELS.—By &@ sys- 
tem of tubes and pipes, laid between the masoury 
of a subterranean tunnel and the mountain wall, 
and connecting with other drain tubes leading to 
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the ‘exterior, an Austrian engineer has succeeded 
in rendering the tunnel completely dry. 


One of the party who are spending the winter on 
Mount Washington writes as follows to the Boston 
Transcript of one of the most beautiful develop. 
ments of nature io that latitude: 

**The ‘frost work’ is one of the most remark. 
able phenomena of this high latitude. As few 
have ever seen it, and none have attempted to de- 
scribe it, and as the causes that produce it are but 
imperfectly understood, we shall perhaps be par- 
doned if we present some rather crude ideas in re- 
gard toit. It is difficult also to convey in words 
any iiea of its wonderful form and beauty. From 
the study given to it last winter, and the opporta- 
nities we have had of observing its formation, we 
are able to give what seems to us a plausible, if not 
a correct, theory to account for this, the most plas- 
tic of all the handiwork of nature. 

‘‘At our very first observation we see that it 
forms only when the wind is northward, namely, 
at sorae point between north and west or north and 
east, and never when the wind is southward. It 
begins with mere points, on everything the wind 
reaches, on the rocks, on the snow, on the railway 
and on every part of the buildings, even on the 
glass. Onthe south side it is very slight, as the 
wind reaches there only in eddying gusts. 

‘*When the surface is rough, the points, as they 
begin, are an inch or more apart ; when smooth, it 
almost entirely covers the surface at the very be- 
ginning, but soon only a few points elongate, so, on 
whatever surface it begins to form, it has very soon 
the same general appearance, presenting every- 
where the same beautiful feathery like forms. In 
going up the mountain we do not see it until we get 
some distance above the limit of the trees; it is 
nearly a mile before it is seen in its characteristic 
forms, and it is only immediately about the sum- 
mit that it presents its most attractive features. 

‘We notice, also, that it always forms towards 
the wind, never from it, and the rapidity with 
which it fortas and the great length of the horizon- 
tal masses is truly wonderful. We placed a round 
stick, an inch in diameter, in a vertical position, 
where it was exposed to the full force of the wind, 
and in Jess than two days some of the horizontal 
icicles—we call them icicles for the want of a more 
appropriate name—were two feet in length and 
scarcely any thicker than the stick itself. They 
formed on every.part of the stick that was exposed, 
but of course some points were much longer than 
others. They remiined several days, but with a 
change of wind they were blown off. On some of 
the piles of stones south of the house, these horizon- 
tal masses are now more than five feet in length. 
On the southern exposures, instead of the ‘ frost 
work,’ there are ouly masses of pure ice, which 
have always a peculiar hue of greenish blue. 

‘*In the early part of December, when the ther- 
mometer ranged from twenty-five degrees to twenty- 
nine degrees and the wind was southward, the ice 
formed to the thicknes3 of a foot or more on the 
telegraph poles near the house. These icy masses 
are formed evidently by the condensation of the 
vapor of the atmosphere, as it is not uncommon for 
it to be above the point of saturation. The ‘frost 
work ’ is also formed by the condensation of vapor, 
but besides the vapor, the air must be filled with 
minute spicale of ice. As the vapor condenses 
these are caught, and thus the horizontal feathery 
masses are formed. This accounts for the fact we 
have observed, namely, that it forms when the 
wind is northward, and always toward the wind.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 21, 1871. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
FAMILY DRY GOODS, 
§, E. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., 


Offer at reduced prices : 


150 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 8c. 
200 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 10 c. 
175 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 12} c. 
208 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. fr. 15 to 25c. 
50 dos. H’md 8. Hdkefs. 25 c. 
75 doz. Hem'd 8S. Hdkis. fr. 31 to 50 o. 
25 doz. Gents’ Hm’d S. Hdlefs, at 31 & 37¢c. 
One Lot 34 in. Brown Pongee Hdkfs., 
One Lot 36 in. “ “ “ 
Small figures, and very desirable. 
250 Balmoral Skirts, from 60 c. to $4.50. 
50 doz. Gents’ German Linen Hdkfs., from 
31 to 50 cts. 
225 Long and Square Shawls, all prices. 
One doz. Gents’ Mauds, all wool. 
Gloves and Hosiery, all prices. 


One more lot of those BROWN MOHAIRS, that 
have been so desirable. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


$6 416 sawme 


BOOEZS 


ISSUBD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMI2 COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18mo. 141 pp., Cloth...... ree eeeeeee oo Price 50c. 
Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Towxseno. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25¢ 
« 108 “ “ Second. “ 40c 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hargist &. Stooxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49¢. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Janz 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospei 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Pacts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“Early Impressions.” Compiled by Jamz Joaneon. 
6 Nos., 32mo0, 64 pp. each.......000000.Price 75. 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By M.J. 18mo.50pp Cloth...........Price20c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
B2 MO. 64 PPseseesseeserees seserssseseseeseeel FCO 200 
Bssays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson. 
18mo. 71 PPesssesereesseeeeesersessersereerel FICO 25¢. 


No. 47. 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 


The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
month 2ist. The Winter Term will open Firat 
month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 

Principal—Cuaruizs H. Dagunerton, A.M. 
Preceptress—Frances DARLINGTON. 
Assisiants—Sipney P. Srassina, 

Euma J. Ninzs. 


This In4titation is pleasantly situated in a retired but accessi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
a to — : fall bag Sey vet desire the advantages 
of a iiberai edacation. @ Offleers design to mak 
a promivent charaeteristic. ” ——- 

For further particulars address 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t 
1029 xmo East Seateun N. Y. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Will be opened for the reception of students on 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruetion 
thorough, English and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, 

1-7 tf. Supt. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
. FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 


will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Bew’s interes 
in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 


& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. * 1016 





FRIEX DS’ 


NEW OPENING OF 
FALL & WINTER DRESS COODS 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; some of which are of his own impor- 
tation. 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cloths and Silk Bombazines Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, a superior make; particular attention 
called to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1.00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4. Newimportation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long Blanket Shawls, 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 

\ Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c. 
ewm. vs. imf. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh Street, Philad elphia, 
Dealer in American, Geneva and Hnglish 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. Ali kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 

and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


WALNUT BRACKETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 

low and Wooden Ware, 4nd a general variety 

ef House Furnishing Goods. 

B, A. WILDMAN & BRO. 
905 Market St., Philada. 


EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the 
advantages of the Institution. Hutire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Circu- 
lar, apply to : Ei 

KE. T. SWAYNE, Proprietor end Principal, 
$13 Kennett Square, Chéster Co., Pa. 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


917 xwn sw 


INTELLIGENCER. 


101. 11.19, 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON DEL. 


N. Wr oor Wanth rin Rieinas ‘Streots, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
GBO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager, 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney, 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES, 

All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and fall information eon- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur. 
nished or sent to any address upon application te 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joun P. McLzEar, Eow. Briveuorst, Jz., 
Wut Boss, Wutax G. Grsons, 
Taomas D. WEss, Gzrorcr W. Sronz, 
Wuiuiam Cansy, Joun V. Riczg, 
Grorez W. Busan, Wuuuw H. Swirr, 
Wuuux 8. Huss, Samvet Bancrort, Jr. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 

D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 

The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Balesroom, 1210 Ridge Avenue, and 1211 and 1213 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 


GE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 761 Arch St. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St,, Philadelphia, 


108. w.y.” 





